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Leviathan Clipper Ship 
Great Republic 


Lust week we gave a representation of the launch of 
this teviathan, and in the present number we present 
to our readers, with a large and accur:te engraving 
of this seventh wonder of the world, full-rigged, the 
targest, sharpest and most magnificent ship that has 
ever been produced by any age or nation She is 325 
feet tong, has 53 feet extreme bre: dth of beam, and 
38 feet depth of hold, with four complete decks fore 
and cft, and she will stow over 6000 tons of cargo. 
She is much sharper than any ship er ocean steamer, 
and is designed to outsail everything upon the "world 
of waters". Her forefoot, instead of being angular, 
like that of other ships, rises from a straight line, 
and forms the are of a circle; end the rise and sur- 
face of her floor «re models of excellence for buoy- 
vancy antaspeed. Notwithstanding her vast capacity, 
when fully laden she will only draw 24 feet of water; 
consequently her displacement in proportion to her 
size, will be one-third less than that of a ship of 
1890 tons. She is built of white oak and herd pine, 
and is coppered up to twenty-five feet, and copper 
fastened. Her frame is all of white oak, and of this 
wood there are 2056 tons used in her construction; 
1,500,000 feet of hard pine, 326 tons of iron, 56 
tons of copper, exclusive of her sheathing, and she 
has 1618 knecs. Her entire frame, all her keelsons, 
waterways, and thick work are coaged, and her frame 
is also diagonully cross braced with iron, and bolted 
through it, and most of her ceiling is double, and 21 
inches in thickness. Im a word, she is the largest 
and strongest ship ever built. 

This noble craft hus material enouch to build two 
such ships as the Pennsylvania, the largest three- 
decker belonging to the United States navy Her 
tines are slightly concave forward and eft up to the 
load displacement tine, but above these they are con- 
vex, to correspond with her outline on the rail. 

For a head she has the American eagle emerging from 
below the bowsprit; and her stern, which is semicir- 
cular in outline, is spanned by another eagle, 36 

feet between the tips of his wings. Instead of bul 
warks, her upper deck is protectdd by a rail on turned 
stanchions, which looks finely She has four masts, 
the cfter one fore-and-aft rigged, end named the 
spanker mast, and the others, the fore, main and miz- 
zen mast, as usual. She has Forbe's rig, and conse. 


quently has double topsails, and will spread over 
15,000 yards of canvass in a single suit of sails. 
The fore und mainmasts ard 131 feet in length and 
four feet in diameter; and her main yard is 120 feet 
Square and 28 inches in diameter, and the others in 
proportion. All her accommodations are on the upper 
between decks below the spar deck, and she has two 
spacious cabins «ft, and excellent quarters for her 
crew forward, 

Among the many details cf the equipment of this 
splendid vessel, are a fire engine, four hold pumps, 
a new capstan of her captain's invention for purchas- 
ing the anchor, one of Allyn's patent capstans, and a 
steam engine of twelve horse power, designed for 
taking in and discharging cargo, pumping ship, holst- 
ing topsails, or doing any other heavy work. She has 
Crane's self acting chainstoppers, four bower anchors 
with chains of two and one half inch, and 120 fathoms 
in tength, and she has eight boats, two of them long- 
er than some of the vessels which have doubled Cape 
Horn since gold was discovered in Californie. We 
might fill our paper with the details of this wonder- 
ful ship, and still the story of her greatness would 
be but half told. Suffice it, therefore, to say that 
this mighty fabric of mechanical genius Is not the 
work of a company or of a wealthy mercantile firm, 
but of a mechanic, and that mechanic is Donald McKay, 
a name already famous on every sea for all that is 
fleet and beautiful, but which now stands alone as 
the greatest naval architect in the world. 

Every time we look at the Great Republic, or that 
we inspect her in detail, we become more vividly im- 
pressed with the greatness of the comprehensive mind 
that first designed her, and the matchless skill 
which produced her. She is original and beautiful 
beyond compare, and will be the pride of America 
wherever she throws the stripes and stars to the 
breeze. Captain Lachlan McKay, brother of her build- 
er and owner, and formerly of the Sovereign of the 
Seas, commands her. To say that he is worthy of the 
ship is the highest praise that can be awarded him. 
She will carry a crew of 100 men and 30 boys, and 
will toad in New York, either for California or Aus- 
tralia. Good tuck attend her, for she is the best 
and most beautiful ship in the world! 


LILIES and DAISIES 


I speak as an artist. Upon the great Clipper ship Era, for so many decades, there 
has been lavished such a volume of laudation, often hysterical -- so many songs 
have been composed, so many pictures painted and books written, that I sometimes 
wonder if we have not lost perspective;-if wo have not, so to speak, let the 


thing go to our heads. 


Who of us, be he the least sea minded, can deny the majestic beauty and the peer- 
less records of the great ships? Who can resist the mental vision of one or more 


"three skysail yarders" running in on a fresh westerly breeze through The Golden 
Gate? 


Again as an artist, I love them, of course; I love them all; RAINBOW, FLYING CLOUD, 
STAGHOUND, ANDREW JACKSON. But let me express my even deeper affection for the 
contemporary unknown ships, barks and little brigs, unhonored and unsung. The 
untold hundreds of modest ELISA MORTONs, EFFIE SHEPARDs and HANNA SMITHs who, under 
forgotten skippers and crews, trailed their wakes across the seventy seven seas, 
carrying the cargoes while the flash clippers carried the canvas, 
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It is said that clipper crews reviled the whalers as they passed them by. The 
snobs! The poor blind snobs, unable to see in the little bluff bowed "spouter", @ 
with her soiled and patched canvas, her painted ports and weathered topsides, that 
irresistible drag that leads us to a sailor's model in a dusty water front window,, 


and fails us when we pass Thomas Cook's display of a shiny replica of the QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


The clippers were the lilies in the garden, but for color and personality I'll take 


(jin Hoy 


marigolds and daisies. 


Jhe Bark Belgrade 


One Hundred and Eighty One Days 

Addison, Maine to San Francisco 

November 28, 1849 to May 29, 1850 
From the Diary of Jared Coffin Nash 


When the magic words "Gold discovered in California" swept around the world, the 
call reached a tiny little hamlet, Addison Point, Maine, a village of less than 
600 situated on the Pleasant River in Washington County, Maine. The inhabitants 
were,in the main, ship builders, ship owners, sailors and fishermen. What was more 
natural than for these men with generations of seafarers back of them to seek their 
fortunes by way of the sea, Like many New England communities, they formed a com- 
pany to defray the expenses of the voyage to California. Young men of courage and 
adventure, they came from Addison and the nearby villages of Columbia, Harrington, 
Cherryfield, Ellsworth and even far away Bangor and Brewer. 


Thé BARK BELGRADE, built in the shipyards of William Nash of Addison was sold to 
the company. She was loaded with lumber and carried a disassembled steamboat 
which was to be used to carry the members of the company up the Sacramento River 
to the mines, 


Up in the attic of the old home in Addison,was found in the carpetbag which made 
the round trip to San Francisco, several letters written to his wife by Jared 
Coffin Nash, son of William Nash, also his diary written on that memorable voyage, 
Besides Jared, there were from Addison Point, his brother Coffin, his brother-in- 
law, Nathaniel Wass and a Mr. Gago. 


Unfortunately many of the pages of the diary are missing, the leaves tattered and 
torn, but from its yellowed pages, we give a few passages which we think will in- 
terest the members of the Nautical Research Guild. 


The BELGRADE sailed down the Pleasant River from Addison Point, November 28th, 1849, 
The first six days of the diary are missing and the first entry given is that of 
December Ath, after the BELGRADE had been to sea seven dayse 


"Dec. 4, 1849....Ascertained from the mate's log book that we have sailed 1012 @ 
miles, which I think, speaks well for the ship. This evening the wind blows heavy 
and all sails were reefed and she flies over the sea 7% knots an hour, 
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Dec, 7z--7 knots an hour, with fine weather and in what is called the Horse lati- 
tudesSeeee 
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Dec. 10---All sail carried, we made a beautiful appearance, 21 sails in all... 


Dec. ll---For the first time we cleared our house such as poultry, pigs, potatoes, 
and giving us an opportunity to stretch our weary limbs and glad were we to improve 


the opportunity. This evening we enjoyed ourselves in dancing to the merry strains 
of the violin, 


Dec. 13---In the afternoon, we spiced a large bark bearing down upon us from the 
East, and as she neared us we laid our topsails aback and made preparations to speak 
him, on he came, taking no notice whatever until about 300 yards from us when he 
made out to hoist his Swedish flag and then bore up with seeming coldness and in- 
difference. At the time we first discovered him, from the course he was running we 
supposed he was bound to some port in the United States, and all hands went to 


writing lctters; judge then, of our disappointment when she treated us in such a 
manner. 


Dec, 16---Sunday--This morning we have a 6 knot breeze. We saw a large bark some 
4 miles astern. This being the Sabbath divine service was performed by reading 
from the Sacred Scriptures, a sermon and singing, which was very good, but I can- 
not speak much in praise of the sermon as it was orthodox of the worst kind and 
was probably written fifty years ago. 


Dec. 20---We made a main royal yard today and sent it aloft and it is the first 
time we have had a Royal set.... 


Dec. 24-Monday--This morning we made a slaughter among the chickens and turkeys, 
preparing them for Christmas. The thermometer is up to 83° in the shade, Our 
carpenters built a bath house to bathe in which is a first rate piece of furniture 
on board ship, Perhaps it would not be out of place to give a description of some 
of the duties performed on board -=- one is to take turns of three in each weck 
waiting on the table, taking the victuals from the galley to the cabin, washing 
dishes, etc.,...another is pumping by two in a mss, with some other duties which 
serve to occupy a portion of our time and is very necessary to preserve our health, 


Dec, 25--Behold this morning is one of great rejoicing and festivity as it is 
Christmas Day, and according to previous arrangements we anticipate a happy time 
being a band of happy fellows and far away from our friends and families. We had 
for dinner roast turkey, chicken and chicken pies, plum puddings and other good 
things and I can truly say wo did justice to the occasion as all hands are well 
and hearty for the first timo, and that very fact that we could all participate in 
the feast was enough to make one feol thankful....After partaking of a supper of 
rich fruitcake & etc., we went on deck and there enjoyed ourselves in dancing 
through the evening, and a merry sot of boys we were. 


Sunday = Dec. 30---The brig seen yesterday gained on us the last night and about 

10 A.M. he was near enough to speak us without the assistance of his speaking trum 

pet, Hor name was the SAM & BEN of Biddeford, Maino, 46 days out, bound to Calif- 

ornia, She has 9 passengers and a cargo of lumber & etc, Our boat was lowered 

away from the davits with an invitation for the Captain to come aboard, which he 

accepted with two of his passengers. His name was Mosier. The meting was like Ea 
meeting old fricnds as wo had not seen a living soul since we sailed, It was really 
cheering, After hailing and asking sundry questions such as "Where are you from?", 
"Where bound?", "How many days out?", & etc., and the same being put to us, we gave 

them three hearty cheers to which they responded with three more, manifesting 
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friendly feelings for each othcr..... | 
Dec, 3l---.....eWe spoke the brig DRACO of Salem, Mass., 30 days out and bound to 
Rio Grande on the South Coast of Brazil.... 


Tuesday, Jan. 1-1850--This is the beginning of a new year and we are anticipating 

a sumptous repast for dinner. The two brigs were near us all day yesterday. About 
ten o'clock last evening the wind springing up we had an opportunity to try our 
sailing qualities; the two brigs had gone ahead of us previous to the breeze, 
caused from our being loaded so deep, together with the small spread of sail our 
ship carries. During the night we passod them both and at the time the wind died 
away which was 8 A.M., we were a long distance ahead but in light winds they would 
outsail us as they did in thisinstance. As the SAM & BEN was passing us we wished 
each other a happy New Yoar.......We made another slaughter amongst the turkeys and 
chickens and had dinner served in the best of style, 


Jan, 8 ---At 4 P.M. we crossed the Equator and we all felt as if it was a sort of 
bar and we managed to slide over it, Old Neptune did not visit us as we expected, 
probably for the reason that there was so many vessels crossing at this time and 
that he was on board some other ship so we escaped a visit from his majesty.... 


Jan. 19 ---...we found by observation today at noon that the sun bore North of 

a us 40 miles, consequently we had crossed the meridian sometime the past night. At 

a noon today we altered our course and stood toward the land. We also hauled the 

7hhe chains forward in order to be ready to let go our anchors in case we should meet 

with any difficulty in running in too near the land, The chains had been hauled 

aft a few days out, to trim tho ship. © 


Jan, 21 ---....arrived at Rio de Janero, spent eight days here, (there follows a 
long description of the city). 


Jan. 29 --This morning at 8 O'clock we weighed anchor and made sail in company with 
the bark W. O. ALDEN and brig SAN JACENTHE of Belfast, Maine, bound to San Francis- 
COseee 


Jan, 30--This morning the sun rose beautiful and clear with quite a heavy sea 
running, and light winds. All hands seem to have recruited up and are anxious to 
face the worst as soon as possible. This afternoon all hands are busy shifting 
the chains aft to trim tho ship. 


Jan. 31--The wind is light, the weather warm and fine as a summer day in the good 
old State of Maine. The soa is beautiful and smooth with scarcely a ripple to 
disturb the bosum of tho mighty deep. In calm and lovely days like this, one is 
apt to think and to reflect that perhaps he my never have an opportunity to return 
to his own native land, or see his wife and family that he voluntarily left, to 
wander to unknown lands where misery and dangers are liable to overtake him, But 
it will not do to dwell on the dark side of the picture. Is not the mducement to 
go to California....I think every ambitious man is ready to respond, "Yes", It 
was that, with the anxiety for my wife and family that they might........ccesceees 
for time to come, That alone led me to undertake it and as auch I think it an 
honor and credit to myself, If sickness and death should overtake me, before my 
return, I shall have no cause for reflection or to murmur at my lot, @ 
Feb, 2--Wo have a find wind and clear sky driving us along six knots an hour, 
making our course S.S.W. At 4 P.M. we rigged another sail to our bark called the 
main spencer. It is used for a storm sail and when there is a heavy gale of wind 
and no other sail can be carried the ship will lay to under main spencer foretop- 
mast stay sail, and ride out the gale in safety. 
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Feb, 4--e spoke a ship from Bremen, Europe with four hundred passengers bound for 
Buenos Ayres, and such another swarm of human beings, men, women and children all 
huddled together on the deck and waist of the vessel, I never saw, 


Feb. 6--Wo passed the River de la Plata and there appeared to be quite a strong 
current setting to the S.W. 


Feb, 9--The wind......began to rise in the West with occasional distant thunder, 

The sun shines extremely hot and we were obliged to put up an awning to shield us 
from the scortching rays. At 3 P.M, clouds began to rise very fast, obscuring the 
heat of the sun and threatening us with a violent storm, The wind began to blow, 
with smart showers of rain, giving strong indications of a storm, Orders were given 
to take in all light sail. The wind still increasing, we took in the flying jib, 
fore and main topgallant sails, double reefed fore and main topsails, getting all 
things prepared for a tempess, We shipped several seas which completely wet. us. 
The wind was so cold and chilly and we were obliged to wrap ourselves in thick 
clothing to keep from freezing. 


Feb. 10--Sunday--It blew very heavily through the night and several seas tumbled in 
on us, forcing themselves into the cabin. This morning the wind still increasing 

we took in our jibs, double reefed the fore and main topsails, took in the spanker 
fore and main topgallants sails, At 10 A.M. the wind still increasing, we close 
reefed our fore and main courses and main topmast staysail. A heavy sea was running 
which broke over us in all directions. At 5 P.M. it blew tremendously, becoming so 
(a number of words lost because of the worn state of the paper)....could not carry 
sail any longer..fore and main topsail and main spencer. She behaved,..too with 
perfect ease and safety. # 
Feb, 12--......e1ne health of some of the company is rather failing since the cold 

and stormy weather sct in. Thomas Look is worse than the others. 


Feb, 14--The wind is fair this morning and blowing a good breeze. We shaped our 
course for the Falkland Islands which are S. W. from us and distant 200 miles," 


This is the last entry in the tattered and worn diary. The entries 
below are taken from the letters by Jared Coffin Nash to his wife, 
Leah Elizabeth Nash, 


From Monterey California, February 18th, 1850. 


"Wie made the Falkland Islands, but they were so far distant they only resembled 
large blue clouds, From that time until the 2lst, we had continued gales of wind 
and a period of rough weather, We mado Cape Horn, We ran within five miles of it, 
when a head wind and current drove us to the southward and we could not lay our 
course by it. We wero as far south as the 59th degree of latitude and were pitching 
and tossing between here and the Cape, three weeks amid snow, hail, sleet, rain 

and gales of wind and the seas ran mountains high; the atmosphere was very cold 

and chilly from the time we made the Falklands until we made the 37th. degree 
towards the equator. And to make our condition worse, we had to go without fire 
through the coldest of the weather. 


March 21...We arrived off the Island of Juan Fernandez. We spoke the whale ship 
NIGER of New Bedford, We stood off and on during the night and the next morning we 
arrived off the harbor and with the wind dead ahead, it took us four hours to beat 
a distance of 14 miles. During the three days we spent on Robinson Cruso's Island, 
we feasted on the wild plums, peaches, quince, figs and grapes. There are three 
or four thatched roof huts and about 14 individuals who live there in almost as 
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rude a state as savages. A settlement of genuine New Englanders would soon produce 
a great change and make it one of the most beautiful spots on the Globe. 


May 1...We are within seven days sail of San Francisco, but had so much adverse 
wind and calms that the voyage is lengthly and tedious. But as the Bay of Monterey 
is only about 60 miles from San Francisco, I think we shall arrive there tomorrow, 
I hope so, as we are anxious to get nows from home, 


Monterey, California, May 27, 1850: = Since writing you from Rio, sickness and 
death has been among us at an alarming degree. Three poor fellows have paid their 
debt to Nature, Their names are Edward F. Jacobs of Cherryfield, David A. Cates 

of Harrington, and Hiram D, Tibbetts of Columbia (towns in Maine). Others taken 
sick were Thomas Look, Benjamin Tibbetts of Columbia, Jabez Evans, Mr. Small and 
Mr. Farrar of Cherryfield, also Lewis Burnham, Samucl Burbank, Joseph Page and 
several seamen. At 2 P.M. of 2nd March we made preparations for the funeral. We 
sewed the corpse in a canvass bag with some seacoal for ballast and laid the corpse 
on a board with one end over the waist of the ship. A chapter was then read from 
the Bible, some hymns were sung and a prayer by Elisha Nash 2nd of Columbia, after 
which we committed the bodies to the silent deep. The disease spread to an alarnm- 
ing degree and we came to the conclusion that we had a fever among us of the most 
alarming kind. This, my dear Leah, has been a trying time, to have sickness and 
death all around us who for a short time since bid as fair to live and return to 
their familics and friends as any among us. It was enough to fill the stoutest 
heart with fear and dread lest he too might be the next victim. But I can assure 
you, dear wife, if there ever was a time when one would wish himself at home it is 
in such trying times as these. We had twenty-one sick at a time and upwards of 
forty have been threatened with this dreadful disease, leaving scarcely well ones @ 
enough to take care of the sick and work the ship. All who went from Addison Point 
are blest with the best of health. But I have dwelt long enough on this gloomy 
subject. 


May 29th, 1850, San Francisco, We arrived here yesterday with a passage of 181 
days, in good health, and went directly to the Post Office for letters and judge of 
my disappointment in not receiving one from you; and long and tedious as the voy- 
age has been to me, I should rather have been a month longer so badly do I feel. 


I shall not advise anyone to come, but were I at home now and in possession of 
what facts I have received since I came I should come across the Isthmus at once," 


NOTE: As was the fate of most of these companies, as soon as they landed in San 
Francisco dissension grew among them. At one time they were offered $50,000 for 
the bark without the steamboat and while Jared strongly advised them to accept, he 
was overruled. This would have given them $800 apiece and the cost of their pas- 
sage. Later the company was disbanded. The steam boat was reassembled and they 
steamed up the Sacramento river to the mines. The fate of the BELGRADE is not 
known, Jared was taken ill and returned home overland, back to Addison Point to 
his wife and two little boys. "Gold is where you find it" for at home, he found 
contentment and prosperity. He became partner with his father William Nash and the 
firm made ships which circled the globe, 


Any information about the fate of the BELGRADE will be appreciated. The names of 
the persons mentioned in the diary are given, also the names of the grandchildren, 
Grace Nash Pearce, Rence Nash Hamilton and Leroy Augustus Nash, with the hope that 
this will assist in the search, The name of the Captain of the ship is not known 
but the name of the mate was a Mr. Peach. 
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THRES MASTER SHIPBUILDERS 
Dr. Bernard Berenson 


Among other things, the building, manning and operating of the Western Ocean packets 
trained the master shipbuilders of the clipper ship era, for it is well known that 
"a successful design is a bundle of fortunate compromises between the great number 
of conflicting interests." In 1796 there came to New York a young Scotsman of 21 
named Henry Bckford. Two years later he set up a shipyard and soon became known 

as a capable designer and builder of ships. Moreover he was an excellent teacher, 
for among others he trained Isaac “ebb, one of the best shipbuilders of his day, 
and Stephen Smith, the builder of the RAINBOW and the SEA WITCH, Isaac Webb, in 
turn, taught the "art, trade, and mystery" of ship design and construction to 

his son Villiam H. Vebb and to Donald McKay, as well as several other capable ap- 
prentices, In the three names of Stephen Smith, William H, Webb, and Donald McKay 
we encompass in turn the builder of the first clipper ship (the SHA WITCH), tho 
builder of the greatest tonnage and variety of marine construction in the early 
eighteen-fiftics (the hey-day of the clipper ships), and the builder of the largest 
number as well as the most famous group of all the clipper ships. Up to the time 
that McKay launched his first clipper, the STAG HOUND, in 1850, he had built no 
less than sixteen packet ships for shrewd and exacting owners, besides several 
barks and general traders. William H. VYebb took over his father's business upon 
the latter's death in 1840, when William was but 24 years old. Before the year 
was out he had launched a brig and a ship, and when 1859 came to a close he had 
launched during those two commercially feverish decades 126 ships, including pack- 
ets, Canton traders, general traders, California clippers of the finest stamp, 
steamers, men-of-war, and small craft. In the 'fifties he was regarded as the most 
prominent American shipbuilder due to his versatility, the high quality of his 
productions, and the surpassing total tonnage of his output. In fact, his influ} 
ence continues to this day in the Vebb Institute of Naval Architecture in New York. 
More recently, Donald McKay hns occupied the pinnacle of fame as the dominant 
personality in American shipbuilding of that day due to the fact that he launched 
more clipper ships -=- thirty one in number -- than any other builder and his ships 
were more uniformly successful as a group both in breaking records and in the 
matter of making profits. Also his clippers include the names of the most famous 
ships of the era; suffice it to mention the LIGHTNING, the JAM@S BAINES, the 
FLYING CLOUD, the GREAT R&PUBLIC, and the SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS. ---selection from 
the chapter on "The Western Ocean Packets" in the "Story of the American Clipper 
Ships" by Dr. Bernard Berenson (unpublished). 


DECKLOADS AROUND CAPE HORN 
John Lyman 


I remember, as a boy, seeing the "first wooden house in California", which was 
still standing in Monterey, and which dated from the middle 1840's, It came around 
Cape Horn, knocked down in the hold of a ship from New England; so in those days 

it was a lot cheaper to stick to the native adobe style of architecture. 


But when the Gold Rush began, all the 'dobe puddlers went off to the diggings, 
and the Maine sawmills started shipping full cargoes of lumber to San Francisco. 
You can have your China Clippers and California Clippers, but I'll take the little 
brigs, half brigs, and topsail schooners that came around Cape Horn with deck- 
loads of lumber. The men in them were men. 
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THE RUSH OF '49 


& Good Profit on Dunnage 


Harry E. Erskine 


My thrifty Scotch-Irish soul’was deeply stirred by the following account of a neat 
profit made by certain Belfast, Maine merchants from the sale of "SULIOTE'S hemlock 
dunnage upon completion of her voyage." The SULIOTE later returned to the Atlantic, 
and was captured by the "revels" on August 12, 1864 while bound from Cow Bay (what 
a romantic name for a bay) to N. Y. She was bonded for $5,009 and forced to take 

300 passengers from the ADRIATIC burned at sea. In 1870 she was towed into Belfast 
in a leaking condition, 


The bark SULIOTE of Belfast, Maine, 263 tons, Joshia Simpson, master, was launched 
early in 1849, and sailed on Jan. 30th, for San Francisco with forty passengers, 
a load of frame houses for the passengers and a large lot of hemlock boards for 
dunnage. She made the voyage out in 160 days, touching at the Cape Verde Islands 
and Valparaiso. The only death or accident being the loss of the captain's 16 year 
old son washed overboard off Cape Horn, The dunnage cost $10.00 and sold for 
$300.00 a thousand in San Francisco for building purposes. 


EXCERPT FROM A LETTER FROM C F NG. 


"I suppose it is heresy, but I personally take a slightly dim view of the Clipper 
Records. They were fine sailing records of course, but I've always felt that sail- 
ing records whether for clipper ships or Star Class knockabouts should be on a ton 
for ton, crew for crew, and sail area for sail area basis. And I wonder what some 

& of the late steel square riggers might have done over the same course with propor- 
tionately as large a crew and as great a sail area for thoir tonnage." 


QUERY NO, 21 


John Wharton, shipbuilder. The life and works of Joshua Humphreys is well known, 
but little has been said of his early partner, John Wharton. It was in 1774 that 
the partnership of Wharton and Humphreys was formed in Philadelphia, Penn. The 
best known vessel that went down their ways was the frigate RANDOLPH. Later the 
partnership was dissolved and Humphreys went on to become the first Constructor of 
the U. S. Navy. Less is known about John Wharton, Wharton was a Quaker, son of 
Thomas and Rachel Wharton; bern 1732 at Chester, Penn. Became a shipbuilder in 
Philadelphia and during the Revolution built for the Pennsylvania Navy two men of 
war vessels, the EXPERINENT and the WASHINGTON, He was a member of the Continental 
Navy Board 1778 to 1789. He must have been a learned and experienced shipbuilder, 
for his knowledge of the subject was greatly respected by the other members of the 
Navy board and he was once called upon to settle a dispute between Humphreys and 
other members of the Board. Can any reader furnish a more complete biography of 
John Wharton and a list of the vessels he designed and constructed and/or the plans 
or offsets of them? Wayne B. Yarnall 


CAPE HORN PASSAGES 
A Sailor's View Point 


Eric Swanson 


Sure my side of the story would not be glamorous. It is cagy enough for an author 
to write of Cape Horn passages, when sitting on the poop in an easy chair and eat- 
ing with the skipper and have waiting and no work to do. Jack London paid for his 
pessage when he wrote the "Mutiny of the Elsinore", John Masefield paid his passage 
in a lime juice 4 m. bark to get his picture of a Cape Horn passage. They never 

froze or starved -- so that is the difference, 
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Just read Basil Lubbock's books the "Last of the Windjammers", He is one of the 
best researchers I have ever read. I have known many of the ships that are in his 
books and have sailed in several of them, I think he gives the skippers and the 
owners too much credit and too little to the men who had to freeze and starve for 
3 pounds a month, One gallon of water, (3 quarts went to the cook) one pound of 
meat and one pound of bread a day. And I tell you, that one quart of water for 
drinking and keeping sanitary is not very much, 


ONCE UPON A TIME ON CAPE COD 


Schr, ELIZABETH B., Captain Almoran Bacon, carrying members of the Hyannis Gold 
Company, sailed out of New Bedford yesterday (in 1849) for the California gold 
fields, The Cape Cod Argonauts had for company directors, all aboard, Captains 
Bacon, Franklin and Allen H, Bearse, Orlando Bassett and Allen S, Hallett, all 
shipmasters, The little 98-ton schooner arrived at San Francisco, via St. Cather- 
ine's and Megellan, on May 6, 1850, in the fast time of 144 days. One of the rea- 
sons for the fast time was Captain Bacon's seamanship, The Bearses were exper- 
ienced deep-water, big ship skippers. Captain Bacon knew his little schooner. 
Henry Kittredge tells it thus: "Following the ways of the fishing fleet, Bacon, 
as soon as he got into deep water, held on in spite of half a gale that was blow- 
ing, until the lee rail was buried under green water. The wind freshened still 
more, but the Captain held her to it, though the water reached the hatch-coamings. 
At this point the Bearse boys came rushing on deck, their hair on end, and demanded 
of Captain Bacon in no uncerfain language what he thought he was trying to do. 
Bacon told them to keep calm and and he would show them something about carrying 
sail on a fore-and-aft schoonsr. He did, and the ELIZABZTH B. arrived safe in 
San Francisco, (From the Cape Codder, Orleans, Mass. 


Queries and answers are the life stream 

of our organization. Answers are enjoyed 
by all. Queries help us to know each other. 
No man works in the broad field of nautical 
research without running into dead ends, 
places in his work or study, which his own 
books can not answer. Send in your queries. 
You do not have to be an author or a writer 
to compose a query and by the same token - 
to answer one, 


You are members -- not subscribers -- you 
pay dues -- not subscriptions. To send 

in queries and to answer queries and to 
write articles is your perogative as a 
member. The Journal and the Letter were 
planned for the exhange of nautical infor- 
mation -- lect us use them for that purpose 
and with our nation wide membership make 
these publications a monthly meting place 
for all, 


Harry D. Hamilton 
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A HISTORICAL PROJECT FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Through a movement to interest our high school students in the collection and 
preservation of their local historical material and community folklore, much 
of "the uncovered data" mentioned by Mr. Costagliola's paragraph in the Feb- 
ruary issue might be brought to light, 


Scarcely a roadside hamlet, village, or city of our land, but has tucked away 


in its old buildings much forgotten material which might prove of value to 
the historian, 


With the public educated through newspaper and radio channels as to what mat- 
erial is wanted from a given area, students with cards prepared for the pur- 


pose could make a house-to-house canvass in their neighborhoods, and list in- 
formation given them. 


From these cards a file of the data received from the entire country could, in 


time, be built up into a anes pool from which the historian could cull de- 
sired material, 


The cost of such arroject would be low, as the work could be made a part of 
the. regular courses now offered in the History, English and Commercial depart- 


.. .ments 6f the schools, and the students could be given eredit on the reports they 
tured in. 


- Harry E. Erskine 
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t OLD_COLUMBI 


What an important event took place at Essex, Massachusetts, on the seventeenth of 
April 1923! The tide was just at the flood, The last two planks of her launching @ 
ways had been cut and the handsome schooner COLUMBIA slipped overboard from under 
the old elm tree at the Story yard. Her big blue and white lettered COLUMBIA burgee 
fluttered from the position of her foremast and old Glory waved proudly from a tem- 
porary pole at the main, Louis Story's beautiful gold scrolls and letters gleamed 
in the sunlight from her bows and stern. The white painted waist and light grey 
topsides stood out in contrast to the dark underbody. White inside bulwarks and 

the spick and span newly oiled pine decks completed the picture. One can even ima- 
gine the veteran builder Old John Story and the owner, Capt. Ben Pine exclaiming, 
"There she goes, what a handsome vessel." Why so important? Vessels by the hund- 
reds and even more than a thousand had been dragged to this spot by oxen and launch- 
ed, as well as, slipped down the ways in the over 30M years of ship building at 
Essex, The answer is found in the fact that COLUMBIA was probably the last, if not 
one of the last, all sail, non-auxiliary fishing vessels, built at Essex, to hail 
from Gloucester. It is now twenty-six years since this memorable launching and 
about all that remains of the billowing canvas of former days is the small triangu- 
lar riding sail now carried by most vessels. One has only to visit the wharves, 

at Gloucester, today to note the improvements made in the design and equipment of 
the "Gloucesterman", ‘ell filled sails and straining rigging, and perhaps, a 
broken fore topmast, may be fine for we arm chair dreamers; but a house over the 


wheel and a powerful Diesel below deck are dearer to the modern fishermen and their 


James B, Connolly has called COLUMBIA "The Gem of the Ocean" and so she was. Many 
competent to judge have said COLUMBIA was the fastest schooner out of Gloucester. 


She also had the tallest spars, except the HENRY FORD, That question of speed, of @ 
course, must always remain debatable. Certainly, she was a handsome vessel. Ex- 

perts prepared her for the sea by building her staunch hull, carefully setting up 
rigging, spars and bending sails. Old reliable firms supplied material. The 

following data taken from the files of Atlantic Fisherman are of interest, even to 

the layreader: 


Design No. 236 Burgess & Paine-Succceded by Paine, Belnap & Skene, 
Boston, Mass. 
Launched April 17th, 1923 Builder A. D. Story, Essex, Massachusetts 
Rigged by George Roberts in 4 days 
Outfitted by Atlantic Supply Company 
Spars by George E. Thurston 
Sails of Woodbury Duck, Turner Halsey Co., Boston 
Dorics = 24 taken aboard at Shelbourne 
Bolt Rope = New Bedford Cordage Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
‘Running rigging - Whitlock Vaterflex, Whitlock Cordage Co., Boston 
Salt Baker - Sailing Master - Capt. Alden Geele 
Racing Master = Capt. Ben Pine 
Lost with all hands August 24th, 1927 


As the years pass, other vessels will be built at Essex, their lines will change 
to fit the times as they always have. Even the old Elm Tree may succumb to the 
Elm beetle. Perhaps, the triangular riding sail will be the sole remaining can- 
vas; but it will have a story to tell by each of its corners. The peak will be 
for fisherman's courage, the tack for the fisherman's response to the call of the 
sea and the clew represents the fisherman's fortitude to overcome all obstacles 
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when he goes "down to the sea in ships", : 


It was the seventeenth of April in twenty-three, 
A crowd had assembled the launching to see 

Of a handsome vessel staunch and strong. 
COLUMBIA sho was and nearly 140 feet long. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Driftwood Gaff, 


A TREATISE ON RIGGING LINES 
nse_to Que 
Thomas Hornsby 


The conditioning of rigging is not as important as the material chosen. For the 
most life like appearance and strength I do not believe linen line can be well sur- 


passed. The materials now being mentioned in the letter include silk, Nylon, cot- 
ton and linen. 


Silk thread can be used on very small models, ships in bottles, etc. In time it is 
subject to rot, and I do not believe it is ever made in a line but always in a spun 
thread. Silk fishing line is nearly always in braided form. Seamstresses some- 
times find a "poor spool" which continues to break and has to be discarded. The 
button hole twist is strong but it does not look like rope. 


Nylon, the synthetic material, is made in a variety of sizes and finishes, ranging 
from tennis and badminton strings (single filament) to sewing thread and now of 
course fishing lines. It is strong, moisture proof, and has an amazing amount of 
stretch. Tho tennis strings are inclined to become brittle with age, and the lar 
ger sizes are somewhat stiff to work, I have never tried Nylon for rigging but I 
have been advised by one who has tried it that he could not successfully use it for 
standing rigging. The Nylon fishing line does not look unlike rope, but it lacks 

a natural appearance. 


Cotton which is plentiful, is cheap, and can be obtained in sewing thread, mercer- 
ized, crochet and many different types. The cheaper fishing lines are of cotton, 
cleverly tinted an ecru color, with a filler or sizing to give them the feel of 
linen. Cotton is fuzzy (due to short longth of staple) it is a somewhat limp mater- 
ial and not too strong. It stretchos. 


Linen thread is imported from Belgium and Ireland. Linen line is imported as line 
from the two preceeding countries and also from Canada, possibly others too. The 
line that is laid up in this country is imported as unhackled flax. It is a fib- 
rous material of long life and great strength. The manila and hemp lines we are 
trying to simulate are also made from fibre, Linen lins is laid up either by 
machine or by hand, and nearly always is twisted cablewise, It takes dye readily, 
it has a definite spring and body, and a feeling of weight when in the coil. Books 
written for the use of modelers invariably recommend linen for rigging. Complaint 
is made that good linen is hard to find, but linen is readily obtainable in this 
area, from which most of the South Jersoy fishermen are supplied. We have such 
brands as "Princess Pat", Newton Line Co,, Homer, N.Y.; "White Cap", Bevin-Wilcox 
Line Co., East Hampton, Conn; "Sea Lines", Montreal, Canada; "UXLD", Horrocks-i*| i 
Tbbotson Co., Utica, N.Y.; "20th Century", Cohantic Line Co., Phila., Pa.; "Gude- 
sea", Gudebrod Bros., Phila.,Pa.; "Ashaway", Rhode Island. "Old Skipper" and 
Gladding's "Comorant" are real hemp lines, they are superb, if possible better than 
linen. As I stated before in August 1948, do not be misled by the term "Cutty- 
hunk" - look for the marking linen, or lea linen (an old system of British measure, 
meaning 120 threads). None of the manufacturers are foolish enough to sell linen 
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for gotton - but some will try to sell cotton for linen, Retail prices should run 

from 14 cents to 3 cents per yard, depending on size and dividual brand. I think 

it a mistake for the average modelmaker to buy more than a 5M yard spool of a size, 

at a time, unless he does an unusual amount of rigging or has a patent method of }$ 
handling greater lengths in the dyzing operation, 


In linea throad, I do not think you can do better than Barbours, made in Lisburn, 
Ireland since 1784. It comes in 209 yard spools. It used to be made in extromely 
fine threads: #150, 109, 8, 79, 60, 50, 35, 30 and so forth. I have spools of all 
these sizes. They are pre World War II; the Barbour Linen Thread Co. nowinforms 
me that these sizes are no longer made. I do not have the answer to this at the 
present. In any event it is useless to buy linen thread heavier than #30, since 
an 18 lb. Wet Test, 6 thread linen line will "mike" at .019 (Princess Pat). The 
Barbour linen throad #150 that I still have mikes at .007 or the equivalent of 

a $" diameter rope on a 1/8" scale model. The #30 mikes at .013, 


I am of course not able to predict the scale of models coming to me to be re- 
rigged, and consequently carry a stock of 25 or 30 sizes in linen line, 9 or 10 in 
linen thread, both in natural tan and black, While I am not sure, I believe the 
average modeler has a tendency to fix on one scale = even if only for a basis of 
comparison, If this be true, then he need not carry a large stock, and can mark 
his line with the real life equivalent, for ready reference and use. Save the 
labels identifying the maker and size, so that it can be repurchased in the same 
brand when the stock gets low. Linen requires but little "conditioning", a slight 
tinting for running rigging and a good running boil for the black standing rigging. 
I add the dye in small pinches to the dye bath until I get a deep enough color, a 
small quantity of salt will help fix the dye permanently. A greater proporation 

of your larger sizes will be colored black, and the greater proportion of your 
lighter lines will be colored natural, to provide for the difference between run- @ 
ning and standing rigging. When the material is to be used it should be slightly 
stretched by clamping one end, wrapping the other end on a dowel and exerting an 
even steady pull. In waxing use the natural color beeswax for running rigging line 
and black shoemakers! wex for the standing rigging. If you cannot obtain black wax, 
remelt one lump of beeswax and stir in a teaspoon of black shoe polish, Use a lea- 
ther patch as before mentioned, and exert enough friction to melt the wax into the 
line. The patch will get hot to the touch. Do not use the black leather patch on 
the running rigging. In the matter of stretch - I do not believe this is as great 
as wo think it is, principally because rigging is used in short lengths. I much 
prefer to take this out on the model - by setting up the rigging two or three times 
before finally finishing off. I hold off lanyards by inserting the point of a 
round toothpick in the final deadeye hole and gradually increasing the tension over 
the period of a week or so. Actually much greater strain can be brought to bear by 
this method than couldpssibly have been accomplished on the vessel. 


I am enclosing two samples, one of cotton and one of linen - they are equal in size 

by micrometer. I wish the secretary to conduct these simple tests. First, under a 
strong glass examine the two lines, one has a sharp, clean appearance. That is 

linen, Secondly, hold the two lines up against a good light, the one that is fuzzy 

and has short hairs, is cotton. Now place a yardstick upon a table, the gradua- 

tions reading from left to right. Place one end of the linen line at the exact 

end of the yardstick and hold with the left thumb, extend it and it will be found . 

to measure 35 inches. Now attempt to stretch it to the full yard measure- it can- 

not be done, Now try the same test with the cotton line and it can be easily 4 
stretched 4" or mre beyond the end of the yardstick, Actually the linen stretches @ 
about 1/8", the cotton about 14" - which proves that cotton has ten to twelve times 

the stretch of linen. Finally snub the cotton line around your hands and under in- 
creasing jerks give it a "snap test", until it breaks. Repeat with the linen line, 

and you will find that it will cut deeply into the flesh of your hands before it 
finally parts. Neither line has been waxed, stretched or "conditioned" in any 

manner. (Sec'ys, note: this test was made and the results were as described) 
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CLIPPER SHIP PLANS 


Dr. Bernard Berenson, Librarian 


The following is a list of plans now available of the famous clipper ships. All 

the plans are good ones and in my possession and I would not omit a single one. 

They arc 211 Yankees, as I have omitted the British Clippers and all non clippers. 
These plans do not cover those in books which would increase the list to 20 or 30 
more and many of them cannot be used for modeling as the deck details, hatches, 

etc. are often missing. When a ship is mentioned twice, there are two sets of plans. 
The numeral preceeding cach name denotes the number of sheets to the set. Sources 
for procuring them will be given on application, 


STAGHOUND 

CHALLENGE 

COMET 

RED JACKET 

JAMES BAINES 

LIGHT NING 

FLYING CLOUD 

NORTH AMERICA (medium clipper) 
CHAMPION OF THE SEAS 
NIGHTINGALE 


YOUNG AMERICA 

SEA WITCH 

YOUNG AMERICA 

pre-clipper HELENA 

SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS 
pre-clioper brig MALEK ADH&L 
SEA WITCH 

FEARLESS (lines only) 
DREADNCUGHT 

Belaying Pin Plan of a Clipper 
Printed plans available through model supply firms : 


CHAMPION OF THE SEAS SOVERSIGN OF THE SEAS 
FLYING CLOUD SWORDFISH 

HELENA STAGHOUND 

LIGHTNING YOUNG AMERICA 
NIGHTINGALE CUTTY SARK SEA WITCH 


Plans available through the Smithsonian Institute: 
JACOB BELL REPORTER 


COMPST ITOR GALATEA 
SEA WITCH FEARLESS 


I am very pleased to present to the members of the Guild copies of my booklet The 
Origin and Chronology of the Clipper Ships. On page 14 you will note the list of 
Principal Books Consulted. To this list should be added the following books to 
complete the book pictures of the Clipper Ships. 


Sail, by Basil Lubbock and Jack Spurling 
Sea Witch, by Alexander Laing 


Some Famous Ships and their Builder, Donald McKay, by Richard McKay 
Maritime History of Massachusetts by Samuel E. Morison 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Comdr, James H, Willey, USNR. Bayside Acres, San Rafael, Calif. The Commander 
presents a copy of his service statement with his application and it is one of which 
to be proud. The commander went up the hard way. Two years service as a cadet 
1897-1898 aboard the U.S.S. ENTERPRISE, Massachusetts Nautical Training School, Six 
months service as cadet aboard the S. S. ST. LOUIS of the American Line, New York 
and Southhampton, and in 1900 issued license as third officer, any tonnage, any 
ocean. Now licensed to Unlimited Master any Tonnage, any Ocean. Has published 
books and articles for Naval Service only. The Commander's interest is nautical 
history, 
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Thomas E. Tragle, 1709 Betty Lane, Richmond Va. Mr. Tragle is a designer and draft- 
sman and is especially interested in Naval and Marine research in connection with @ 
his model work, And like all of us, he collects nautical books, plans, etc. "I 

made ship models for a long time", Six and one half years in the Navy with four 

years at sea. President of the Richmond, Va. Ship Model Society. 


r, Horace K. Richardson, 5215 St. Albans Way, Baltimore 12, Md. There is a line 
in our application forms which asks: "what is your particular interest?" The doc- 
tor fills this out with a short four words, and we all know exactly what he means-~ 
"Just boats -- Ship models", But his list for the Guild's Ship Model Registry is 
most interesting: Spanish Galleon, English Caravel, Full rigged ship on Niagara 
hull, BENJ. F, PACKARD and the ATLANTIC which made the fastest time ever by sail 
across the Atlantic in 1905 in lld. 16 h, 22 nm, 


William BE. Lee, 1642 King St., Alexandria, Virginia. "General ship models", and 
judging from his list, he has a number of very interesting ships. "I have been 
making ship models as long as I can remember. Have been a member of the Washington 
Ship Model Society for the past ten years". "I have for the past nine years been 
gathering data on tho C.S.A. Raider ALABAMA--now have the hull started and she will 


be 52" long when completed." Copy of Mr. Lee's letter has been sent to Arthur M, 
Rudd. 


Mr. Charles F. Davis, 339 San Juan Way, La Canada, California.. Mr. Davis is the 
third man to present his application to tho Guild in person and when he left the 
books and the tools and the plans were all over the shop. They got a good going 
over by an expert. Mr. Davis is not only an enthusiastic ship modeler, but is col- 


lecting ship plans and has a fine list of sea books for our Librarian, @ 


Mr, Harold Lessem, 2292 Brookfield Ave., Baltimore 17, Maryland. Mr. Lessem is a 
friend of our Edwin N. Rich and along with Mr. Rich he is interested in GUNS, Ho 
states that his particular interest is British bomb and rocket vessels of the year 
1814, 13" sea mortors and Congreve rockets. In ships his interest is in H.M.S. 
TORRENT and H.M.S. SURPRISE, both ships were present at the attack on Baltimore. We 
hope to have some interesting articles from Mr. Lessem. 


Margaret Nickerson Caldwell, East Sullivan, Maine. Mrs. Caldwell writes that 
although she is not an able bodied seaman, nor does she expect to be, she does 
know the smell of bilge water, She has spent many hours on the Atlantic on boats, 
wharves and the shores. She is proud to say that her ancestors were the "Cape Cod 
Ocean-going Nickersons", Her father, Thomas Nelson Nickerson, was a pilot, cap- 
tain and boss rigger of clipper ships; his father and uncles owned and operated 
packet ships which plyed between Halifax and Sherbroke, N.S., while on the mater- 
nal side, her grandfather built and owned in thirteen ships, one of which was the 
Ww. H. CARD, named for him and the HATTIE E. CARD was named for her mother, Te 
think Mrs, Caldwell certainly qualifies for membership in the Guild and we shall 
enjoy her stories of ships and seamen of the Frenchman Bay district, 


DDRESSES_OF MEMBERS 


We give herewith the addresses of the members who have joined the Guild from Jan. 
1st, 1949 to April lst. A roster of mombers was included in Vol. I, No. 12, To 
this list please add these names, These gentlemen have all been introduced to the 
Guild, ith this issue the members who joined from January to April 1949, will 
receive this roster. Ye wish to encourage inter-member communications, BUT it is 
requested that subjects of gencral interest be brought to the attention of the 
secretary for the benefit of the other members. Keep your own list; from now on 
the addresses will be given with the introduction, 
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Applebee, Robert B., 4430 First St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Anderson, John, 41 Adams St., Firkland, Scotland 

Crosby, Allyn J., 32 Bull St., Newport, R. I. 

Costagliola, Michael, Graduate House, Mass. Inst. Tech, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cartor, Rid M., Robertson Manor, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Erskine, Harry, Groton-Harvard Road, Ayer, Mass. 

Harding, L. A., 85 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 

Honey, William H., 53 High Trees, Tulse Hill, London S. W. 2, England 
Menges, Charles F. H., 4710 Sunnyslope, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Park, F, A., 635 Nottingham Place, Westfield, N. Y. 

Rayl, Harold F., 1524 Oregon Ave., Stubenville, Ohio 

Sullivan, Cap't. S. C., 128 Ney St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Teeter, John 0., 1100 Coolidge Road, Elizabeth 3, N. Y. 

Wester, Zarle N., 107 Ridge St., Dalton, Ga, 


UER NSWERS 


Some Notes on the Alabama. 
Query by Arthur M,. Rudd, Vol. I, No. 9 Answer by Thoms E, Tragle 


We have received a letter from Thomas E. Tragle which has been forwarded to Mr. 
Rudd. Mr. Tragle says in part: "Living in what is known as the seat of the Con- 
federacy, I have access to a great deal of information in the Confederate Museum 
and also the Virginia State Library which has 20 references in its card catalog 
under the heading Confederate Cruiser ALABAMA." A list of these publications was 
sent to Mr, Rudd, 


Mr. Rudd sends us the following: "I should like to express my thanks for the very 
kind and helpful response to my query for information on the ALABAMA, Several 
have written to say they were investigating local source material in my behalf, 
Anyone interested in the ALABAMA is welcome to a complete resume of the informa- 
tion I have assembled to date," 


Re to No, 17 = ro: ANN McKIM - Winthrop Pratt, Jr. 


Plans of this ship were published by the "Ship Model Society of Rhode Island" 
(now long since disbanded). The lines were taken from Hall's "Report of the 
Shipbuilding Industry of the United States", Washington Government Printing Office, 
1884, 


Query No, 19 = Details of Gloucester Fishermen - John M. Minuse 


&. Description and details of a steaming kit for model ship planking, mouldings, 
main rails and other curved parts. 

B. Small oars, tubs and kegs. Please-give directions for making and mention 
proper tools to be used. 

C, Information on dyeing linen fish line to resemble hemp cordage. Drawing 
of Gloucester Fisherman's cable chain pump,break,windlass. 

D. Information on lines or their approximation of the Sloop LIBERTY of Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

E. Information on the significance of the fish tail pennants carried at the 
mastheads of Gloucester Schooners. These are generally in pairs and their 
color combinations are: Blue and White, Red and White, Green and White, 
Blue and Red, 

Information -=- belaying pin layout of Gloucester schooner--the names of the 
lines belayed should be given, This has never been done for a Gloucester 
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Machine for taking off lines of half models = Wayne B. Yarnall = Query No. 19 


The job of taking off the lines of builders half models that are either solid or of 
the lift type that can not be taken apart is sometimes laborious, Information is 
wanted concerning the different types of machines or devices for taking off the 
lines of half models of these types. 


Three sheave blocks. Wayne B. Yarnell 


Docs anyone know how falls were rove on three sheave blocks to bring the hauling 
end out of the middle sheave? 
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